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ABSTRACT 



l^th the recent increase in the number of student.s' wishing to 
enter vocational programs and the increased pressure^ on account- 
ability and efficiency^ vocational educators need to reexamine ' 
their policies regarding the ^election and admission of students. 
Several considerations thai complicate these decisions are (1) 
open-door -policies that exist. in some states; (2) selection- of 
students on the basis of their potential for employment in a^ 
training-relat3d occupation; (3) varying philosophies of 
selection and admission; (4) scarcity of studies xn this' area, 
since. 1972; and (5) the effect affirmative action laws have had 
on policies and testing. Ambng main topics discussed are basic ^' 
strategias underlying' studies to identify selection and admission 
criteria and a, review of the literature of prediction studies 
and classification studies. Results ^f the literature review 
are-^ixed^ depending upon whether one is speaking of predictive 
studies or classification studies. But there appears to be 
promise for predicting success -by usin^ information classification 
methodologies. Before usin^ the conclusions of past research in 
developing future policies, thouijh, it is important to remember 
that much of the research of the past was done before affirmative 
action legislation raised the issues of sex bias^ .race bias^ or 
representation of the handicapped and disadvantaged. '(CT) 

Descriptors t . ^^Admission , (School) ; * Admission Criteria; 
'Enrollment Influences; Open Enrollment; ^Selective Admission; 
*Affi]^mative Action; ^Educational Policy; Program Evaluation; 
^Vocational Education; Prediction - ^ ; 
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INTRODUCTION 



Making chdices is of ten\ a difficiilt procesii? ^ - and students choosing 
occupations o^r -vocational schopl personnel choosing students 
are no excepHons . The basic characteristic that makes choices 
difficult is that they have consequences. ^ There are many 
positive consequences connected with an individual selecting an'', 
appropriate occupation or vocational school personnel selecting 
a pe^rson to enter an appropriate vocational program. When a 
person succeeds in an occupation and is satisfied ^ the person 
becomes a productive member, of society and i?, happy in that 
particular role^ If the person selects an inappropriate 
occupatipqi the likelihood of that person being both satisfied 
with his or her employment" and being a satisfactory emE>loyee,is 
greatly minimized. If ^vocational school personnel ^select a 
student who cannot succeed in a training program^ that decision 
may have negative consequences. Anather student with the ability 
to succeed may be excluded from the program. Financial and 
other resources may' be devoted to an individual who never 
utilizes the . training. The challenge is' to identify and develop 
aids that will be useful, to individuals as they s^slect^ 
dScupajbions and to vocational school personnel 'as they select 
and counsel students. In this way^ the time and resources of 
bol^ the individuals and. vocational schools are best utilized. 



With an inqrease in the number of students, wishing to enter 
vocational programs in recent years and the increased pressure 
pn accountability^ and efficiency^ vocational educators are 
fac^d with tho need to reexamine their policies regarding the 
selection and^ admission of vstudent^. At ^first glance^^ the 
_sjp_l3ailon^seems "-simple": — ^^etec*t and admit those students with the 
highest probability of success. However; the solution is not 
that "simple. The following are some of the considerations *that* 
complicate decisions concerning the selection and admissions 
process . , • * . 
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First , some states # such as Hii^nesot a^ have open^-door policies . 
Unrder such a policy^ the selection of only the "best" students 
^is prohibited. * ' ^ / 

'Second # since there is disagreement on the most desirab^le ou-tconie^ 
of v'ocational education # 'it is^ not always possible to define which 
are the ^bes t ** students to adiii£^ to vocational programs . Some 
a^gu^ that students - should be selected on the basis of their 
potential for employment iit a training related occupa-tion . . 
Others argue that people should be selected n^at only on this 
basis, but. also on the basis of the personal satisfaction they 
^^ight get from the pr.ograni or ^he occupation. Others argue that 
only students who are ^mosjb likely to succeed in the training program 
.should be selected. They do not consider the^s^lves accountable 
for postgraduation' placement or the type of employment the ^ 
students eventually find. Therefore^ the ^goal.of effective 
vocational education selection and admission - praqtices is not 
always clear. This .ca\^es di-fficulty in determining whi^ii 
goal (s ) should be pursued. 

- ■ . ■ ' P " ' 

Thdrd * there is general disagreement concerning phi losophies of 
se lectin g tand admitting vocational 's tuden ts . For example t some ^ ^ 

^ people believe that the types of data discussed in this paper 
should be used exclusively by schools as they select and admit 
students from a pool of potential students. Oth^s l(}elieve 
that "the "d"ata sho^"ld - be used as -part— of -a.- counseling^ proc^s.Srri„ ^ . 

^^i^wXving potent i al-3tuxienJ:.g^.._ ^ased on the data» potential 

students can. decide which vocational programs thfey wish tp 
enters and the schools automatically admit these students to 
the programs they have chosen. This paper will not attempt to 
resolve this and other philosophical issues concerning how 
the data reviewed should'be use^* in selection and admission. 
It is designed to determine .which types of data have been found 
to relate to success in vocational programs. $uch data can be 
used by individuals with a variety of different philosophies. 

A fourth concern of the reader should be that most .of the 
studies on selection and. admission criteria fdr vocational 
programs were done prior to 1972 An exhaustive review of the 
literature revealed. few studies after that time. Therefore^ 
the-data oirren^ly available need updating. 
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Fifth, aff irmative . action pressures have had far-reaching 
effects* on the. sel:e^t-i^n and ^admi^sion policies of vocational 
schools at all levels. Affirmative action laws mandate equal 
opportunity--f or all- and prescribe „that^certain guards be built^ 
into educational practices. Vocational education^ more than 
any other type of. educational program^ has been the fo6us 'f 
affirmative action criticism. Because of this criticism* Title 
IX incorporated language explicitly p^hibiting sdx bias in 
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vocationa 1 fschools.. 

kcCliire\rot% "Vocational education historix:ally^ ^and ^^resently 
reinforces and perpetuates not o^nly th'e prevai l^g 
stereotypes *as to the socially acceptable occupatipns for yomen 
and minorities/ but also the raca and sex didcriminatibn in 
the labor market fostejred by employer ^n4 unipn'practices" * ' 
(McClure , ' 1977, p.'"3). Matthews and McCune made the following 
claim: /^Vocational e'ciucat ion , ^which provided a direct link 
between e'dudatlon and the employment system, is one of^ the 'most 
sex-segregated *of «11 educatibh^ programs . . Of the 136 
instruct ibnal categories within the nation * s vocational education 
programs, 71, percent have enrollments of at least '75 percent 
one sex^ or-.the other; ^ almost one*half have . enrollments over * 
90 percent one sex, or the. other" (Matthews and NcCune , 1976 , 



7). 
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A*s a Vesult of ,a suit filed against the Department of Health, 
E^upation, ^nd Welfare in 1973 its failure to enforce Title 

VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Adams 'vs. Calif ano) , 
guidelines that, explain the civil rights responsibilities o^ " 
recipients of federal funds offering or 4<^t^inistering vocational^ 
education programs we\e published (Federal Register 1979) . 
The gu.idelines were issued 'to meet ^the requireme:nt of the cqurt ■ 
ordex arising from the case. ' The rationale for the guidelines 
indi cates that' an investi gat i^on of civi^* rights violations in 
vocational educatioi\ «^or 1973 to 1978 consistently found civile 
-Xt^qht s viol ations* in' vocational s^chools (p. 17163). The 
essence of these guideliiies is 'swRitrarized in ^the following^ 
quote ; ' ' - 



KecipLehts ^may not judg^ candidates for ' r , ' 

admission to vpcati^nal education programs on '' 
the basis of* criteria that hav^e tKe effect of 
disproportloAataly excluding persons of a^ » 

^ particular/race/ colors national origTn , sex, 

. or hand^iirap. . however, -If a recipient can 

demonsti?»t6 *that*'Such criteria hav^ ^een 

^ ^ validated as essential to participation in a 

^iven program and that alternative equally valijd 
criteria that* do not have such ^disproportionate' 
adverse effec^t are unavailable, the^ briteria will ^ 
' . be judged -nondiscriminatory (p.. 17166) ^ - > 

Affirmative action criticisms and the Of fice of Civil Rights 
Guiderlin^^s for^ Vocational Educfation have a. direct bearing on 
thc^utility of^ past* research findings for use In current selection 
and admissions practices. The need to addr^ss^ affirmative 
action Issues was not well defined when mijoh of^ the research * • 
regarding selection and^ admission' Criteria was being conducted. 
One needs to be aware of this when ve^^iewing past research. 
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t^pch of this research examined the ability of certain information, 
gathered on individuals prior to their admission to a vocational 
program, to predict their success in the program. This is a 
logical and wide ly accepted procedure . However * such studies 
utilized groups enrolled in Vocational programs pr'^ior^to , 
affirmative action claims* These groups, therefore, may be 
composed o_:^. dispxoj»ortionate numbers of males; also , a propbrtiona 
number"' of .minority groups may not be represented. This does 
not mean that * researchers were purposely segregating groups , 
but it means the research was based on groups that probably ,did 
not have the sex ; minority , etc . representation that' is essential^ 

today* Therefore, the use of normative data and other information 

generated by these studies is often ciriticized , on the grounds ' 
that it will perpetuate the same^types of ^discrimination that 
were prevalent in the ^ast since selection 'for admission to 
these programs will be^based on information obtained from the 
same **segregated** sample. 

♦ 

Although few people have studied ways of removing such bias from, 
tests and associated norms f Tittle (1976) a'^nd Tittle and Zytowski 
(1976) studied the issues involved in the development of - 
sex-fair tests. They suggest that in order to remoye sex bias 
from test lnstrumenj:s used in. counseling , checklists, which 
could be' used as aids in judging the sex**f airneiss of a test, 
should be developed for test developers and . users .. Ti tt^ie 
anu Zytowski also provide insights into "some methods "that *e 
might be used to remove bias in all phases of test development 
and implementation . r 

JThe^ above discussion was not meai^ to discourage the 
^ invest^igation and adoption of selectibn and admission criteria. 
Rather, ^t was meant to point out that one should not blindly 
implement the results of previous research without first ^ 
considering the research findings within the broader context 
of school policy and philosophy. With these cautions In mind, 
the remainder of this paper addresses what the literature has 
to say about criteria for selecting and , admitting vocational 
students . , . / 
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BASIC STRATE6IES UNOERLYING STUDIES TO 
IDENTIRr SELECTION AND ADMISSION CRITERIA 

4 > 

The literature reveals two related but M'i'lfer^nt approaches to 
determining -selection and admission criteria . The first 
approach is that of predicting the snqe^ss of a student within 
a particular vocational training program or o&cupation. This 
type of study tries to identify information that can be used to 
determine a pj&rson'£i chances of succes^^in a particular 
occupation. The data ^attempt to detei^mine wh'ich charactea^istics ^ 
mark the successful— versus the unsucce;Si^f ul in various programs. 
The more 4 student displays those characteristics identified with 
"success** .in a program^ the more likely the student is to 
succeed. These studies are usually conducted using correlation 
or regression analysis procedures and often provide ^expectancy 
tabr^s. 

Let us review a simple example using the single variable of 
mechanical al>ilit^ to predict su&cess. The major question' is,^ 
j>Hhat are the student's chances of succeeding in programs- 
or C? The student takes the mechanical abj^lity test and gets a 
score of fifty^ This score is Compared with Information 
gathered from students enrolled in the pro'^gram in the past. The 
student finds that people with a score of fifty tend to succeed 
in program A 30 percent of the time ^ in program B 50 percent . 
of the time^ and program. C 50 percent of the time. That ' 
information can be used by the school, or the ■ student in deciding 
which„r if any^ of the programs the student should enroll in. 

^he second -approach attempts to classify potential students in 
tei:ms^o_f^,„tbeir similarity to people who have been successful. 
Information gathered from a potential student is compared to 
similar information gathered from people considered '^successful'*' 
in a variety of training programs or occupations. The' ^ 
assumption is that the more .similar a person is to the typical 



sucp.essful person in a training program or occupation , the more 
likely the person is to be successful. The le^s similar a person 
is to the typical person who is successful in the 'occupation, tfie ^ 
less likely the person is to be successful. This approach is most 
often used to help a student determine which of a number ot^ . 
possible training programs he or she should (^onsider most 
seriously. Studies of this type are most often conducted using 
procedures that yield similarity indexes. These procedures 
include various discriminant analysis, Centour analy si s , and 
profile analysis^ Although this procedure most often considers' 
a number of ^^ari^bles simultaneously, wa will focus again'on' 
mechanical ability -to parallel our previous example. The student 
takes the mechanical ability test and gets a score of fifty. That 
score is then compared with the distributions of scores of 
successful people in programs A, B, and C. Figure 1 presents a ^' 
graphic description of the distribution of scores over th« three 
programs . * ^ - 




40 50 100 25 50 75 10' 50 "60 

Figure 1. Distribution of scores over three sample programs. 

hs figure 1 shows, this score is a lower score than^ that typically 
obtained by pepple who succeed in program h* It is an aver^age 
score in terifts of the people who typically succeed in program ' 
B and -a higher score ' than' that typically obtained by people in 
program C . Therefore , the student ' s score is more simi lar to 
that of a person, who typically succeeds in program B. The 
student would be advised to investigate that program, further,^for 
that, student might be selected to enroll in program B. This 
procedure is based' on the assumpt^ion that it is possible to have 
too much as well as too little of a given characterictic to be 
successful in an occupation. 

In summary , classification studies describe how simi lar a 

student is in terms of specific characteristics^ to typrical people 

in an occupational'^ or training area. Prediction studies 

attempt to ihdi cate a person * s chance of success ii3^an occupational 

or' training area using specific characteristics to make the 

predi ction . . 




The debates over which approach is the best have continued over 
many years. A more complete description of the two Jtiethodologie 
is presented in Multivariate Statistics for Personnel 
Classification (Rulon et al.^ 1967). Although thorough 
discussion of the pros and cons of both methodologies is 
not warranted in this paper^ one must be aware of the^e two 
basl-C^s^trategies wK.en reviewing .literature regarding criteria 
for the selection and admission of vocational stu^eiTts . 
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^EVI^-OF THE LITERATURE 



A review of the literature indicates" a" de« 

information' that can be used by vocational personnel to help 
a student select a Vocational training program or to aid 
vocational school personnel in selecting and admitting 
students. The existing information ^isrsporadic and does not 
contain sufficien,t .evidence to indicate that one or more 
specific instrum<ints can be used across, vocational programs. 
Efforts at establishing an empiri,cal relationship between 
training versus job success or previously gathered counseling 
versus selection information have been limited in' scope. 
Therefore^ the task or abstracting generalizations from past 
studies in the counseling ^nd selection of students for a 
wide range of vocational programs is indeed .dif^ficult. 

It is ?.pparent from the literature that many people believe, an 
empiifical relationship can be established between measures of 
future success and measures of certain individual abilities / 
and needs. Many research studies that explore such relationships 
haver been done. " However^ these studies have used various 
ty^es of instruments to measure many different abilities or 
traits^ and they 'have tried to predict siLccess according to 
several different criteria. In addition # several different 
instruments have been us^ed to measure the same ability or 
trait. The use of such a wide variety of instruments and 
siich a .large number, of measures of ' succefss ^ multiplied by 
the large number of occupations and training programs that have 
been studied^ has resulted in very little replicated 'data 
concerning any one occupation or training program. 

The absence of replicated information makes it virtually 
impossible to miike precise statements about selection and ^ 
admi9sion„ criteria to ^be used with a given occupation or 
training pro^r am^«^ However^ the information that does ex^ist^ 
even though it nonidentical # can be logically sumna^i^ed 



to give a person a **feel^^ for the way abilities and needs 
seem ' to relate to certain training ..j^jograms' or jobs . The ^ 
following review of the literature i^ presented in light of 
these limitations .s It is presented in two sections r one on 
prediction studies and the other on classification, studies. 

Prediction Studies * 

The n^ajority of the reported research has utilized the prediction 
model format, which is aimed at optimizing selection in terms of 
a persons* potential to succeed in training or on the job. 
First, a number of previously conducted in-depth reviews of 
portions of this literature are presented. Although it is 
always risky to rely on others* conclusions when one is conducting 
one * s own review of the literature, the reviews that have been 
selected have withstood substantial scrutiny from the field and 
liave been accepted as fair, summaries of past studies. In 
_addltijon,_summar^ie^j of other studies found in the literature/ 
which, were not contained in these eaifller reviews ^ are 
^i^esented. ^ , 

Prediger et ai. (1968) conducted a review which ^ identified 
variables that could be used in counseling and ^in admitting higlT 
school students to vocational programs. He identified tests, that 
had been used in the past for counseling and admissions and 
^.categorlzed t^hem into ten categories . Occupational areas in which 
'.enougiu-selection studies had been done to summAr^ze results 
were sorted into eleven categories . Zero order correlations 
be tween each type ' of measure and success in high school \ 
training programs were reported . About 2 , 000 studies conducted 
between 1954 and 1967 were reviewed and reported. 

The ten test categories were as /follows ; 

1. < V*IHTEL * verbal iatelligence and/or .academic aptitude. 

2. NV-INTEIi - nonverbal intelligence and abstract 

reasoning. 

3 . ARITB - aj^i thme tic reasoning and computation-. 

4. SPACE - spatial aptitude including spatial visualization, 

spatial relations. ^ { 

5 . HECH - mechanical principles / comprehension , knowledge / 

reasoning , etc. 

6. PERCEPT perceptlial speed and accuracy. 

7. DEXT manual, dexterity including mark making and finger, 

hand/^ and arm dexterity 

8. CPA - grades* for yarying amounts of coursework. 

ft. ACH -^achievement tsfes t data. which usually fall in the 
areas of reading, spe}.ling, and English grammar. 
10. SPEC - special tests # whicl^ been standardized to 
some degree . ' 



Prediger then clustered the jbraining programs into eleven 
categories which were formulated to preserve as much data as 
possible without destroying the meaningfulness of the groupings 
through gross heterogeneity. Bach of the eleven program 
categories is- followed by examples of course .titles placed in 
a category . The categories not only include vocational programs 
but such practical arts ^programs a^ ihdustria.l arts, business _ 
educ^ation, .and home economics. 

r. Auto mechanics - auto shop, mechanics, autpmobile, 

- auto diesel. , \ 

2. Cari>enty - woodworking,^ woodshop. 

3. Drafting-^ mechanical drafting, mechanical drawing. 

4. ' Electricity - electrical^- electronics, electrical 
\ " construction.. 

5. Macb^ine^Shop - machine, machinist. 

6* 'Industrralr-Arts - this is, of course, ^ a very^broad 
cate^gory. Hhen^evex^ adequate descriptions were 
available, programs £n this area were included in one 
of the categories above. ^^^^---^ 

7. Business Education - this is another^ery. broad catego^ry 
and covers programs .with labels such as offlce^^worker , 
and business manager:' ' - 

8. Bookkeep,ing - accounting. . " . ^ ^^^^-^ 

9. Typing ^ all typing courses.' 

10. ' Shorthand - stenography. . 

11. Home Economics - from the data reported, it was ^impossible 
to determine -when work in this area was vocational in 
nature . ^ 

The median correlation coefficients between particular predictors 
and particular success criteria were reported the paper and . 
hav% been summarized in table 1. For purposes of this paper, 
all of the median correlations above ^.30 have be<tn arbitrarily 
underlined. A correlation of .30 was. selected 'because such 
a correlation indicates that 9 pjerceiit of the variation >in 
tl e^ criterion cap be accounted for by the predictor. Many 
persons view ^ 'correlation of less than .30 and variance 
accounted -for of less than 9__pe^rcent as having/'little practical 
significance in counseling or admission practices even though^ 
they may be statistically significant. 
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TABliB 1 

SUMMARY OF THE MEDIAN CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN EACH PRBDICTOR AN1> SOME MEASURE OE SUCCESS 

FOR EACH PROGRAM* 









Predictors 


Vocational 
Program 


V 

IHTEX. 


NV PER- 
IHTEX. ARITH SPACE HECH CEPT DEXT SPEC CPA ACH 



Auto 

Mechanics 




Business^ 
Education 



Bookkeeping . 44 
^Shorthand . 4b 
Typing ^ 30 



Home 

Economics 



*l9here blanks occur^ medians were not calculated due to 
insufficient data (Prediger et al,, 1968) • This" table 
was modified by underlining all median correlations 
above • 30. . 



Table 1 suomarixed below by program* 

1^ Auto Mechanics non^ of the abilities have been shown to 
correlate with success in aUto mechanics above* .30. . Those 
abilities that appear most related are NV-XNTEL and HEtK. 

2. Carpentry - none of the abilities have been shown to 
correlate with succes ^n carpentry above .30. Th&se 
abilities that, appear most related are SPA(fE^and HECK* 



3. Drafting - V-INTEL, NV-INTEL, and SPACE all have co^rrelatipns 
with success in. drafl^ing above -.SO. 

4. Electricity - only SF'ACE has a correlation above .30 with 
success in electricity. ^ . . , , 

5. Hachine S^op.- ARXTH, SPACE ^ and H£CH have correlations 
above .30 with success in machine shop. 

6. Industrial Arts - V-INTEL and KV-INTEL have correlations 
above -.30 .with—success in industrial arts. ' 

7. Business Education - V-INTEL, ARITH, PERCEPT, GPA, and ACH 
are all correlated above .30 with success in business - 
education. ' ' 

8. Bookkeeping - V-XHTEtT, PERCEPT, and ACH are correlated 
with success in bookkeeping above .30. 

9. Shorthand - V-XNTEL, NV-XNTEL, ARXTH^SPEC, GPA, and ACH. 
are all correlated with success in shorthand above .30. 

10. Typing • VXliTEL, NV-XNTEL, ARITH, PERCEPT, SPEC, and ACH 
are all correlated above .30 with success in typing.'' ^ 

li; Home Economics - V^INTEL, ARITH, SPACE, PERCEPT, NV^XNTEL, , 
,and ACH are all correlated with success in home economics 
^above .30. " ' — ^ - - 

JPive generalizations appear, to b,e possible ; 

1, Success in high school business and business related programs 
and practical arts programs such as general industrial arts 
-and home economics appears to be correlated with measures* 
such as^verbal and nonverbal intelligence, arithmetic,' and 
*Pjior achievement. 

Succress in high school specific occupational training' programs 
^appears to be less highly correlated with intelligence and 
;evious . achievement^ except for drafting . , 
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3. Succesis in high school occupational education programs does 



4. Special aptitude tests/ which require the ability to 
perform in areas closely related to a given occupation, 
appear to be correlated with success in high ^school , 
vocational prog:^ams. 

5. The effectiveness of a given predictor to predict 8ucce¥B in 
a variety of occupations varies greatly. (For example/ the 
correlation between verbal intelligence scores and success 
in carpentry was -l^, while the correlation for business - 
education and bookk««ping was .44; the correlation between — 
nonverbal intelligence scores and success in home 
economics was found to be .46, while the correlation for 
bookkeeping was .11.) ' 

Ghiselli (1966) 'conducted '^a literature review in which he 
summarized data pertaining to adults . His review covered the 
period from 1919 to 1966 and dealt both with prediction of ^. 
success in training and on the job. He s^ummarized the data under 
each of two occupatioifal classification sVstems; ' the General 
Occupational Classification (GOC) and the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT). Since the GOC system appears to 
represent a specific breakdown of occupations/ it has been used 
in this summaxy. The correlation coefficients reported are 
based upon the mean correlation over a number of studies of a 
given predictor and criterion' of success. 

Ghiselli (1966, pp. 33-64) summarized in detail. those types of 
measures that have - predictive validity for success, in various — 
training progr^ams and job success. He categorized measures 
according to the following system. It is interesting to 
no^te that his review includes personality measures as indicated 
in category ,5. ''^ ^ 



Intellectual Abilities 

a. Intelligence 

b. Immediate 'Memory 
/c . Substitution 

d. Arithmetic 



Spatial and Mechanical- 

a. Spa1:ial Relations ' 

b. Iiocatiqns 

c. Mechanical Principles 



Perceptual Accuracy 

a. Nuihber Comparison 

b. Name Comparison - 

c. " Cancellation 

d. " pursuit 

e. perceptual Speed 

Motor Abilities , ^ 

a. Tracing 

b. Tapping 

c . Dotting 

d. Finger Dexttifrity 

e. Hand Dexterity 

f. Arm Dexterity 



5. Personality Traits 

a-.^ F^r»o ivaXii^^ — 

' b. '^ Interest--- 

Table 2 summarizes, the mean correlations between categories of 
measures and success in training or in success on the job for 
each Qf a number of occupations. The occupations for which 
data are summarized are those the author thought would be of 
most interest to' persons concerned with/ vocational-technidal 
education. - v , ■ 

Table 2 seems ^o indicate that the broad categories of intellectual 
abilities f spatial' and mechanical abilities f and perceptual 
accuracy are relatively efficient predictors of training success - 
in the industrial occupations. Host of the mean correlations 
between these categories of measures and training success were 
above .30. However^ few of the average correlations between 
these categories of . measures. and, job success were above .30; 

Ghiselli concluded that success in training is more _ predictable ^ 
than success on the job. In most cases/ the average correlation^ 
-between -a predictor and success in training is about .10 

higher than between that predictor and success on the job. This^ 
conclusion-f however ^ does not hold for the personality 
traits category. Although the data are not completje ^ it appears 
that the personality traits category predicts 'job success to 
a greater degree than training success. Ghiselli^s summary 
appears to support Prediger^s finding that laotor abilities or 
-manual dexterity have little predictive power. 

r ^ — p 

Patterson (1956) also conducted a review similar to Ghiselli*s. 
His extensive 't)ibliography would be helpful if one wished to 
review individual studies in this area. The review^ included ' 
studies conducted between 192 1 and 1954 . He concluded that, as 
the skill level of a t^ade increases^ there is a greater- 
relationship between intelligence and success in that trade. 
In addition^ he determined that manual dexterity did not seem to 
be^higHly related to success. He stated^ "This means 
that in attempting to predict success in- training foXf or 
perf ormanC . in / a skilled trade / measures of manual ability or 
dexterity are not .as important as ability to acquire technical 
^'knowledge, ability, to know when and where to apply it/ with ^ 
^appropriate skill/^ and ability to understand and plan a process. ^ 
_ or job** (Patterson,*^ 1956 / "p. 360) . Patterson, conclude^d^ that 

it should be possible- to select a battery of tests which would 
combine to yield fair' predictions of success in '^rade school 
training in any public or private school. The exact nature of 
such a battery may^vary^ depending on the level of training/ 
andf possibly^ upon the nature of^ the course. It would 
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HEAH CORRELATXOHS BETWEEH CATEGORIES OF MEASURES AHD 
TRAXHXHG AHD PROFESSXOHAL OH JOB SUCCESS CRXTERXA 



O u 

c u 

Id *H 

O Di 

X P4 



p. 



o 

O M 

H 0 

n IS 



(4 

O .V 

U 0 

CO IS 



17> 
C 

o At 
0 u 
u 0 



V n' 
o u 

(4 0 



4 « 



Xntellectual 
Abilities' 



.-40 .2a 



.5(X .21 



.29 .18 



.45 .17 



.36 .10 



.46 .31 



Spatial and 

Mechanical 

Abilities 



40 .20 



.49- .IS 



.33 .28 



.37 .18 



.39 .26 



.35 - .14 



Perceptual 
Acpuracy' 



,40 .19 



33 .27 



.25 .20 



.28 .19 



.28 .05 



.40 .26 



Motor ■ 
Abilities 



15 .15 



.14 



.16 



.22 .26 



.16 .29 



11 .09 



34' .16 



Personality 
Traits 



.16 



.16 



30 



-.13 



.17 .30 



success in training \ ^ 
ps success on the jot) in the profession 



TABLE 2 } X30n*t. 



HEAH CORRELATIOHS BETWEEH CATEGORIES 0F>^ASURES'^^HSL''4 
^ TRAIHIHG AHD PROFESSIONAL OR JOB SUCCES^ CRIT^tlt'lt/ . 




0 

n 

H 



4J o 

U U 

4J > 

0 M 

M « 

04 VI 



« 01 

c u 

3! &« 



« 0 



m " 



Intellectual 
abilities 



31 



.35 ."23 



-.31 .le-: 



.21 .13 



.48 .17 



SpatiaX and 

Mechanical 

hbilties 



.07 



.34 .16 



11 



26 .19 



.46 .13 



Eerceptual 
ccuracy 



21 



.30 .17 



18 



.27 .20 



.17 



4otO¥ Abilities 



.19 



. 30. . 



.21 .15 



.42 .21 



.15 



Personality 
rfaits 



.27 



-;i3 .21 



.26 



.26 



Hotej The data presented in this table were sujnlnirized from Ghiselli (1966). 
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"f^^probably consist of a verbal intelligence tast# 
mechanical information or, axparien'ce, a test of 
and possibly an interest test" (p. 390). 



a test of 
spatial ability , 



All three pf these reviews raise questions about ^he effectiveness 
of measures of manual dexteitity in the predict^^n of training, 

revea] 



ot on-the-^ob success. . The literatur^j sjearch revealed only 
one stufjy that suggested manipul^at£v$ tests might be usefu^L. 
This was the kapes C1969) study conducted with nitith grade boys. 
It should also be noted that the- norms for the* General Aptitude 
Test . Battery used by the Hational Employment Service include 
manipulative scores in numerous norms for ^ variety of 
occupations. Therefore, the utility oF manipulative tests as 
predictors, of vocational training and job success is questionable. 



The reviews by Prediger, Ghiselll, and Patterson also show that 
the e f f ec4:iveness of a particular measure as a predictor varies 
from one vocatibnal^program or job to another. It seems to be 
impossible to '^conclude that any^ona or two measures would be 
most ^effective with all vocational fields. Other reviews / 
rejeiect this conclusion. 



Stock *nd Pratzner (1969) reviewed the^ 
selection and prediction of succes's- /ln' 
They ihcl^ude an extensive bibliogt'aphy 
many injiividual reports. Aowever, few 
were reache^^ Those that were reached 
the .previous'' rjev.iews. 



literature on s'ltudent 
occupational education . 
and brief summaries of 
definitive conclusions 
tended to ag^ee with- 



^Crawford (1966) ^r^ported on research' conducted af .tlfe 'Los 
Angelas Trade-Technical,. College between 1952 and 1966. The 
studies measured individual traits and ^ variety of separata 
fiftCtors of intelligence. IThese were examined' in terms of .their 
potential ^ox the Selection of studeh^s for vocationaT;;;:^;^-^ — ^ 
training., during that time ^ ovOr 8^000 applicants were tested 
annually, and the' batteries of tests^^ere validated^.for - 
£i£ty-fl^ trade and technical curricula. Crawford concluded^ 

' ^Our "experience i^idicates that th^ Ifi tests ^o generally used 
in the el^mantary and secondary schools and the schol^stic^ 
achieveme^nt tests 'so generally used in combination with 'high 
school grade .point aiverag^ to predict college achievement are 
not t:he*'best predictors of success in vocational classes** 

^ (p. 1). She went on to day, "Our research leads us to €he^ 
conclusion tKat measurements of individu^al trai1;s and separate 
factors of intelligence fol'lov;ed by empirical combinations of ' 
these measures into aptitude^ test biitteries specifically 
designed and weighted tp^ predict success in specific are^s of 
.training within « ^^ci'fic institution is a far better 
^.approach to the problem** (^. 1}. 
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Miller -conducted a study of «the ability ot a bat.tery i . 

orf >^andardi2ed tests to predict .the success of -high school 
students in 'fourteen state vocational sc^hoo^s in Connecticut. 
The t^sts used were the Flanagan Aptitude Qlassif ication Test ^ 
FACT) f the Gordon Occupational Checklist ^ the Stanford;-:- , _ 
Achtevemehl: Test j tlie Primary Mental Abilities Test j the Gordon 
Survey of Interpersonal Values and the Differential Aptitude 
Tes-t -.- * Tes:t-»cores -were—correlated with— stiudent scpres on~^ — 
wrl.t^*ik theory. tests# performance tissts^ and a combination oi 
the^wov It was found that specific i&ubtest scores were 
>,the best predictors for each of the occupational areas. 

Bowers et al. (1975) conducted a^ study of the Armed Service's 
Vocational Aptitude Battery as a predictor of success in 
High school vocational courses.' Data were gathered-^n 6^130 
students from, ^ number of different stages. It was concluded 
^that the test could predict success in a variety of vocational 
curricula.' 'Expectancy tables were develop d for twenty-eight 
qivilian high school vocational courses. 

As part of its Career Planning Program (CPP) validation i^n 1970». ' 
the American College Testing (ACT) Program prepared a 
coaprehensive -Ftudy of the ability of pr.erenrollment 'data to predict 
future vocational program performance [ACT^. 1970). .The program , 
was designed **as the foundation for a comprehensive an<3 
meaningful career developments program in postsecondary institutions 
And high schools seeking to prepare students for postsjscondary 
transition" {p*.^^) • - assesses vocational interest^ ability^ 
w6rk7^relate<f experiences # and'personal 'factors relevant to 
vocational and educational planning. . In order to validate the 
data ol^tained from this program ^ ACT conducted both j^redict^ive 
and classification studies. The predictive studies a^e reviewed' 
here^ ^ The 'classification studies will be reviewed later. 

.Data were fathered on 16^700 students enrolled in eighteen 
programs using .form T of the CPP. Students were enrolled in 
twenty*-six different institutions across the nation. The 
predictive studies were accomplished using. 2ero*-order and multiple 
correlation techniques. The predicted criterion of success was 
the average first term ^rade in a vocational program. (Academic 
courses were not included in the average /) Xn 'order to be 
included in the stu^y^ people had tp have an average of over 
2,0, (C) iii the -vocational courses." The' results of calculating 
sexo-order correl^ations between each of the- separate meas^ures 
obtained fxott^ the CPP and the criterion indicated that. 
*'generally^ the^ ability measures correlated higher with grades 
in ^«l^i!ograms having content that appears to be .logically 
related. For'' example^ the quantitative predictors (math usage 
and numerical computation) 'are relatively better predictors of 
gi^ades ih science ind technical fieldfs; mechatiical reasoning As. 



better in trades fields r . and .reading skills is related to 
grades in most fields" (ACT, 1970, p. 44). The study concluded 
that the individual zero-order correlations between individual 
predictors and the criterion were not high. Forty^seven 
percent (152 out of 324) of the zero"order correlatioTis were 
below . 30. . . 



Multiple correlations ailso W^re calculated between the predictors 
and the criteria for ea ^'^h of th& vocational programs studied. 
Because of small numbers 'of~~p(^opJ.e in the grolipsT only "tHfee 
predictors were used in each case^ The particular Variables 
selected were those th&t had a toxica'* relationship to the 
particular vocational pirogrj&va. 

Multiple correlations be.weo^ the predictcks selected for a 
program and the qriterion of first quarter ItEpurse grades were 
calculated for each school that provided dat^a for that program. 
The multiple correlations varied substantially from one- 'schPol 
to .another.' For example , the multiple correlations related 
to the auto-mechanics program ranged from .20 to .75 with , a 
medljan of .50. The median correlations for the eighteeii 
programs ranged from .30 to .65; only two were below .40. ^ 
Although ^hese median correlations were not high, they were 
relatively high when compared to data obtained from other ^ 
similar studies. ' * 

AlLOtKex-^omprehensive study of the ability of standardized, test 
instruments to predict the success of t>ost-high school students 
was Project MIMI-SCORE. A unique characteris ti c of this 
?tudy was that it investigated the predictability of a variety 
of criteria for defining vocatiojual student success . This 
study produced many reports with the majority of the i^indings 
summarized in the five^volume final technical report -^-^ 
(Pucel et al.^1972) and the final report (Nelson and Pucel, 
1972). -The project also conducted both^ predictive and 
classification studies. The^ predictive studies are reviewed 
here\- and the cla'ssificatlon . studies will be reviewed later. 

bata"* were gathered on over 17,000 >applicants who applied to 
the post-high school Minnesota area vocational-technical 
schools between 1*966 and 1968. Six Instruments were seiect^ed 
for- i^clus^ion in the test battery, which measured a wide range 
of abilities and i>eeds. These instruments were the 
General Aptitude Teft Sattery (GATE) » th^ Minnesota Vocational 
Interest Inventory (MVII ) , the- Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude 
Test^ (MSAT) t the Vocational Development Inventory ' (VDI) , the 
Sixteen Personality Factors Ouestionnaire-^Form C ^ (16 PF) , and 
the Minnesota Importance Questionnaire S(MIQ) . These 
instruments , pins a student i'^formatidn sheet , were . 
adininistered to students upon application to vocatioi^al 
programs. , Information was then gathered on those 9^(mLttB6 aad 
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enrolled , 6::op^oiits , graduates , and on how satisfied gnadua'tes 
were with their employment one year after graduating. In 
addition/ Employers were contacted' to deterjnine how 
satisfactory graduates were as employees one year after 
graduation . - . / 

Th-e— ab:il-i-^ o f the t e st i ias-bruments-t^^-pred^irct— a-^rjretry--0:f 

different criteri^a for judging student success^has been i 
reported. JtPucei"et'^al. \ 1972a) . The objectives of this - 

substudy were ' (1) i6 determine the ability of each instrument 
to predict the various criteria^ of success in_ various vocational 
populations (i.e.# how well could...each instrument predict 
each criterion of success in different populations?^'; 
(2) to determine the relative ability of the -different 
instruments to predict each criterion of '"success across various ^ 
vocational populations (i.e., which instrument could best predict 
ea^ch criterion of success across populations?); and (3) to 
determine which subset of the combined scales ofall of the - 
instruments in the Project HINI*-SCOKE battery was most 
effective in predicting a given criterion. 

The^ populsCtion of Minnesota post*high school area vocational* 
technical school students included in the substudy. represented 
nine separate groups . Six.. £f the ^ groups represented three 
primarily male and three primarily female occupational 
curricula. ' The other three representeid th6 total project 
population, the' total population of males/ and the totaJ^ 
population of females. Multiple and zero* order correlation 
analyses were performed for each population, taking scores 
obtained from students .upon application to the schools and 
correlating th6m with each of eleven different criteria of 
vocational student success. . The criteria were (1) gipadua :ion 
versus dropping out. of the program/ (2) being employed in a 
'.j ob related to training versus being unemployed or employed 
in an unrelated job one year after graduation, (3) l^eing 
employed in a it^b related to training one year after graduation' 
versus dropping out of the program. 

All of the correlation analyses resu Ited in quite low corre la t ion 
coefficients^. 'Of the total of 231 multiple correlations 
calculated between the instruments anSt the criteria^ within the 
thtee total populations, only five of , the correlations were . 
above #20. Table 3 indicates which criterion was most predictable 
by each instrument for each of the- three total populations. 
FoT .exainple , for the "total population,^ the. GATB was mos^ 
^ble to predict the "employed related versus drop"' criterion. 

The Project MINI-SCORE findings pertaining- to the ability of 
an instrument to predict the various crteria of vocational 
student success across vocational populations led to the 



TABLE 3' 

CRITERION lilOST HIGHLY CORRELATED WITH A GIVEH 



INSTRUMENT IH EACH OF THE THREE POPULATIONS* 



IHSTRU* 
HENTS 


TOTAL POPULATION 


TOl^AL HALE . 
POPULATION 


TOTAL FEMALE 
POPULATION 


GAfB 


1 

Employed Related 
vs . Drop 


Mss-Promot ability 
Competence 


Employed Related 
^ vs . Drop 


HVII 


Employed Rela'ted 
vs • Drop 


HSS-^Promotability 
C onD^ ten ce 


Employed Related 
vs . Drop f 


16PF 


Employed Related 
* vs . Drop 


MSQ-Extrinsic 
Satisfaction 


* 

MSQ-Extrinsic 
Satisfaction 




Employed Related 
vs* Drdp 


Employed Related 
vsi Other 


MSQ-Intrinslc " 
Satisfaction ' 


VDI 


Employed Related 
vs. Drop 


Employed Related 
vs. ^ Other & 
Hss-6eneral 
Satisfaction 


, Employed Related 
vs . Drop 


Personal 
Data 


Employed Related 
vs/ Drop 


Employed Related 
vs. Drop 


Hss*Conf ormance 


HSAT 


41SS-Promot ability 
Competence 


None 
Significant 


MSS-PromotaT)ility 
Competence 



Fr^omi (Pucel.et al.^ 1972a) 

*This table "^indicates which Criterion of. success was most 
predictable by each instrument f or^^^^jgiJten— poptirsti'on . 




conclusion that an instrument cannot predict the same 
c;:it6rlon of success equally well^ across di£.£6i;;ent vocational 
populations. Hone of the instruments was most highly 
correlated with the same criterion consistently across aXl ' 
three total populations or the six curriculum populations. 
The relationship between ah instrument and a given criterion 
changed from pbpuflaCion to population, implying that an 

instrument might, be most effective for predicting one 

criterion of success in one population and more effective for 
predicting, a different criterion of success in another 
popuiatl-on-; ^ ^ 

The Project MIHI*SCORS findings pertaining to the relative 
ability^ of t^he different instruments to predict each of the 
separate criteria of vocational student success across different 
^vocational popularbions led to the conclusion that student^ 
interests, job needs, and personality ^we're the key factors related 
to the success of the stuiients studied. The MVII, MIQ, and 
16PF were predominantly the best predictors of the various 
ciriteria of success of vocational Qfudents across vod&t~£onal 
populations. 

? . _ 

The findings pertaining^ to the ''best** composite subset of scales 
from all ^f the Project MIHI-SCORE instruments led to the 
pbnclusion that there is. little agreement among the specific 
instrument scales that are most predictive of a given criterion 
of success in difJ^erent. populations. 

These findings support the ^onclus iions^ of the other .studies 
previously discussed in this paper, that it is almost impossible 
to find one instrument that will do a good job of predicting 
success in different programs or jobs. They also suggest 
that the. best instrument for predicting success in a vocratipnal 
program will tend to change depending upon the crit^erion of 
success used with that program. . 

^The overall conclusions of . this particular Project MIHI-SCORE 
subscudy- are that ^the use of standardized test instrument's as ^ 
devices for predict ina success in an occupation should be 
questioned. The relationships between the standardized 
tests included in thei project ahd eleven criteria of 
vocational student success were very low. If one does wish 
to predict such sirccess, however^ dimensions such as interests-r— 
job needs,, and personality appear .to be— the^os't effective" 
t^ucel^Vt_^ * 

Summary of Prediction Studies 

la summary, the literature concerning the prediction of 
success in vocational' programs , and later success on the job, 
presents a. relatively - consistent- message ; , ^ 
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It does not /appear' to b« possible to identify one 
instrument or group of instruments that is 
consistefktly effective in predicting success f either 
in a variety of* vocational training programs or 
i:n a variety of , job's* However^ the limited data 
^available on the ability of ^measures of job needsv 

4nteres.tSL,^an.d^P^rsonality factors to predict 

vocational student success suggest that they should 
be J^nvestigated further, ^ 

2« It is possible to identijfy specific instruments that 
are capable of ^predicting success in a particular ^ 
vocational program or in a particular job, 

3, Measures' of manual dexterity have questionable value 
in terms of predicting success in vocational training 
^or on the. job, " 

Classification Studios ^ , 

As compared with the number of prediction studies that have 
been done f relatively few studies can be fpund in the 
literature bas^d on the concept of classifying* potential 
vocational studentii in' terms of -their similarity to^groups 
that have been successful in either training programs or on 
the .job. Each of the studies that has been founds however ^ 
supports the conclusion that there are differences in the 
characteris^tics of people who*tend to be successful in one, 
vocational program or job as compared nith other vocational 

programs or jobs, , 

^ '' » , ~ , * *■ . ' 

Doerr (1967) ^ound that t^e thirteen valriiables measured ^y 
the Dail-ey Vocational Test and the Minnesota Vocational 
Interest Inventory were capable of' significantly differentiating 
eleventh and jb:welfth grade vocational students in eight 
vocational groups, ^ . 

Prediger (1969) also found that secondary vocational student. . - 
groups could be dif fe renjiiated- by -interest and aptitude 
mefssu£¥s~. He devised a system for plotting two discriminant 
scores SC that one could see the relationships graphically 
among the distributions of scores for the twenty*two vocational 
programs studied,^ * 

Kapes (1972) conducted a study of the ability of the General 
APti^tude Test Baftterv (6A{rB)> the Occupational Values 
In ventory (OVI) and the Vocational Devel opment Inventory 
(y PI ) f \ as well as_..au..numb.ex pf family .background variables ^ 
to differentiate between successful and unsuccessful academic 
and vocational students^ Subjects of the study were 4SQ 
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ninth grada , male students who attended vocational or 
acadamic curriculums at Altoona Senior High School and who had 
coapletad -tl>e tenth, grade* The only yarial^le^s that did n&t 
significantly differentiate the successful vocational , 
unsuccessful vocational , successful i^cademic , and uh^successf ul 
academic students were the finger and manufal dexterity 
Scales of the GATB* ''The results of this study confirmed the 
hypothesis that successful stiidents in the academic^and^—^^^^l^ 
vocatipnal curricula differed on many of the., characteristics ^ 
used- in* this study** (Kapas/ 1972/ P- 26) • / 

As indicated in the previous section on predi^ctlon studies, the 
American College Testing Program (ACT> did; a series of ^tu^ies 
in 19>0. to validate their Career Planning Program (CPP)< Sinc^ 
background information on that program was discussed earlier, 
only the results of the classification .-studies are presented 
here; ■ . • * . 



ACT investigated the ability of the CPP to differentiate among, 
students e^r^lle'd in various vocational, technical and 
transfer programs based on interests / abilities / and working 
condition preferences of studentSL* Discriminant analysis was' 
used to determine the ability of the ACT/CPJ? measul^es -to, 
differentiate **successful and satisfied** students enrolled in 
various vocational^ technical , and transfer programs < 
Twenty.^ two educational programs were studied' seventeen 
involving men and fourteen involving women* The analyses 
indicated that inf ormation, on working ^condition preferences , 
vocational interests/ career^related past experiences, and 
job values was more related to differences among groups -who . 
were successful and satisfied in various programs than were^ 
abllit^y- measures or selfrestimates of abilities* The measures 
that-were most effective in dif JE^rentiatiitg the educational 
programs wei^e as^ follows: ''For men, the ;grades, technical/ \ 
'and social scales on the -Vocational Interes^t Profile are the 
most ef fective* < < < Health interest is.bhe mo^t effective 
variable fiyr females'* .^^G^T 19'70T*p, 62')'"r 

The section on prediction studies also indicated that Pr'^ject 
HINI-SCORE conducted classification studies as well* .Since, 
background information on Project NIHI-^SCORE was discussed 
earlier, only the results of -the classification .studies are 
presented here* The results of the Project HINI-SCORE 
studies that, addressed classification are re]^orted (Pucel 
et al< , 1972b) < This report summarizes the results of two 
Project HINI-SCORE . substudies aimed at determining the extent 
to .which pre-enrollment standardized test instrument (lata 
are- capable of providing meaningful in-f ormation 'that can be 
used to differentiate persons who are later successful in 
different vocational programs and occupations* One study 
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-- ^exaol^iie^- th« -ability- -of each- jstej^arate scale of an instrument 
3^. to differentiate groups/ and the other investigated the 
ability of each of the total ins'truments tct differentiate 
groups.- The investigations were conducted using twp 
different definitions of vocational student success. The 
-first, va« successfulr.graduation j the second was successftrl 
gra^duation plus enployinent in a related occupation one 
year ^ after - training.. - - -- ' 

The'^popul^tloir^fTf^ — i 

technical school students included in these studies was divided 

±irt<t^**^r^ ^**P * ^^^^8 ^ — e-£ixs-t_QQn t^ined those people enrol led ^ 

in curricula with, predominantly male enrollment; the second 
contained those people enrolled in curricula with predominantly 
. female enrollment; and the third contained those people' . , 

enrolled in -occupational curricula that included ' both males 
an^' females wi,thout a pr^e^domi nance of either sex.. The 
analyses wer,e conducted separately/ based, upon the sex of the 
individuals included In the different' cu^rricula. This Has 
done because previous project analyses indicated that the 
scores of people on standardized tests varied^ 

-The results indicated that there were significant differences 
among the types of people who entered and succeeded in different 
occupations on those factors measured by the standardize(| 
instruments included in the Project HIHI*SCORE test battery. 
These differences ifere reflected in both the analyse? of 
each of the separate scales of 'each of the instruments and 
the /analjrses of each of the instruments as a whole using 
each of the_two definitions of success. Each of the scales of ' 
the 6ATB,' HVIX/ VDI / ahd HSAT reyealed significant differences 
while -some of the . l&PF and. HIQ scales' revealed significant 
differences. The largest differenges among the groups were found 
using the HVII. This finding, that interests tended to be 
most effective in terms of differentiating the groups/ is 
consistent with the findings of the \CT study. The analyses 
relative 'to the total instruments also indicated, that it is 
possible to cluster occupations based on the characteristics 
of people who enter t^em. However/ the occupational 
clusters derived through the use of the different standardized - 
tests differed somewhat/ depending upon the constructs measured, 
by . an instrument. 

^Xn J^ight of the finding? of these Project H1HI*SC0RE substudiesr\ 
and as paxi of the project/ three methods of presenting 
counseling information to students were , developed. The first 
was a method using norm profiles^ these were published in a 
series of norm booklets. The second was a ^ra^hic method ^ - * 

based upon discriminant analysis-Mising a pictorial prese;itation 
of the differences between groups. Uising this method r the 

- / - . . 
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score of potential students can be plotted, so that individuals 
can -see on a" graph which groups they appear to be\nto5t like. 
The €hi^rd method utilized a computer approach. Thi\^ 
metfhpdology is termed the Ce^ntour methodology; its app^lication 
&s used in Project MZllI-SCORE«^is described by Pucel (15^9). 

Summary of Classification Studies 



In summary/ the results of the classification 
found in the literature appear to present con 
They indicate tlrtit^t-^s possible tro di^feren 
tend to be successful in different vocational 
on— datra-olxtaine-d—f-rcm- standardized ^instrument 
present meaningful ways ,of presenting this in 
studeh'ts. These results imply that is is pos 
this method to give a person valuable informa 
could 'be used to explore occupational alterha 
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SUMMARY \ 



The results of this review -and synthesis of . the literature are 
mixfd, depenaing upon whether one is speaking of jthe results of 

predictive studies or classiflcatixm ^studies^ Regarding _ . - 

predictive types o£ studies^ there are no g«ne^Vii«able - 
criteria that can.be used by people selecting and admitting ^ 
vocational siudents-to^oj^flnilze student selection and - admission 
for a wide range of vocat';Lonal programs. This seems to be ^ 
true/' regardless of whether 'one defines success in terH^s of^ 
training success or job si^ccess. * . 

This does not mean it is impossible to develop highly specific 
sets of criteria to predict success in"a specific curriculum, 
within a particular sqhool* The studies conducted at the Los 
Angeles Trade^Technical College (Crawford^ . 1966) and findings of 
oth^r researchers point this out. However ^ there seems to~ ^^ 
be little promise that one or two selected .and developed 
instruments ^could be admini5t.ered to large numbers of students 
and used to predict their potential success in a range of 
vocational programs. . ' ^ 

There does appear to be promise^ however^ fq.r predicting 
sucpess by using information classification methodologies. 
These methods woul,d allow students to be compared with people 
who have been successful) in a yariety of training programs or 
occupations^ since. research has shown that people-who tend 
to b.e successful in different occupations or training programs" 
do differ in terms of ch^^Acterdstics measured by standardized 
instruments. Based on these. data comparisons^ students could 
be informed about the extent to which they compare favorably 
or unfavorably to various characteristics typical of 
successful people in specific training programs or occupations. 
Although this is possible ^ Bome researchers criticize this 
approach bepause it is not possible to guarantee that the 
9haraoteristics that differentiate successful people in 
different training programs are really those characteristics 
x:elated to success in^he programs. People who select this 



methodology must^ therefore^ be careful in their selection of 
the characteristics to be measured-and be sure those 
characteristics show promise of being related to success in 
^the programs or occupations. 

In conclusion/ it is again important to, point out that most" 
research done in the past on select ing\ and admitting students 
has been done by studying groups o£ students who had enrolled 
(or were about to enroll) in vocational programs^'or who had 
entered (or were about to enter) a' job. These methodologies 
have been^ and are stilly widely accepted. However/ affirm^^tiv 
action cdnsiderations ndw raise questions about using past 
data developed on groups that were sex biased^ rarcially-biased-^ 
o^ biased in terms of representation .of the handicapped or 
disadvantaged. Before using past research^ or when^ planni^ng 
future research concerning the admission and ^ selection of 
vocational students , 'these issues must be considered.' 
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